INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
Lad wiped out all the middlemen. It owned all its means
of production and distribution. It pocketed every penny
of profit from the ore in the ground to the finished beam
and rail and girder.
The huge structure was a feudalism within a repub-
lic, its destiny dependent upon the nod of one man
and one man alone. This arrogant, mercurial little
Kaiser was jealous of his rights, impatient of counsel.
Schwab and others of his bright young men he did not
fear. In 1897, he had made Schwab president of the
company so that he could "share some of Mr. Prick's
burdens." Smiling Charlie had gradually been permitted
to increase his stock holdings to six per cent. Frick,
meanwhile, had reduced his total interest in the steel
company from eleven to six per cent. He had told Car-
negie bluntly he did not desire to be in his debt. The
Chairman still dominated the Frick Coke Company and
was interested in many outside ventures with a growing
political and financial power, Andrew W. Mellon.
Imperceptibly, but steadily, a rift was developing be-
tween Carnegie and Frick. Only frozen self-interest
had bridged over a decade their basic temperamental
differences.
Carnegie was becoming increasingly irritated by
Prick's growing individual prestige.
Frick chaffed at what he considered Carnegie's rr/w-
perator" delusions.
A storm was brewing.
When it broke a bewildered public was to learn for
the first time how bountifully a poor and artless emi-
grant lad could prosper in the land of the free and the
home of the naive.
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